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HEATHEN WORSHIPPERS. 


Anciently, thickly wooded groves were conse- 
crated to the gods of Pagan antiquity. The soul 
of man seeks to crave something that it may ac- 
knowledge as supreme; and those nations who 
have never heard of the true God, idolize and 
pay homage to the trees. The cut represents a 
number of worshippers, offering their devotions 
beneath the shade of some Banian trees in Hin- 
dostan. This may appear singular to us who 
have our churches and chambers for public and 
private devotions. But we must remember that 
all people have not the same means and privileges 
that belong to our favored land. The wretched 
Hindoos prostrate themselves before dead matter. 
They worship even the monkey and serpent, be- 
cause they have no knowledge of a Creator and 
Preserver of all creatures and things: they sup- 
pose the divine government to be placed under 
the management of ignorant, wicked, and change- 
able rulers. Thus they know not whom to obey, 
nor what to worship. They are as ignorant of 
the nature of God, as of his work; and the whole 
population residing in the neighborhood of the 
river Ganges, crowd, morning and evening to its 
water,—thinking, by washing in the stream, to 
rub out the foul pollution of their sins. 

Those who cannot go, hire this water carried 
to them in the most distant parts; and the dying 
are hurried in their last moments, to receive their 
last purification in this sacred stream. Under a 
strange delusion, they imagine that sin is to be 
removed by undertaking long and dangerous jour- 
neys, in which thousands perish. Others inflict 
dreadful torments, while the more infirm sit,through 
the day and year, repeating the names of what 
they call their guardian deities. Thus, they ig- 
norantly worship (with a devotion which few 
Christians can boast,) their gods of ‘‘ stocks and 
stones,” which can give them no comfort under 
all their trials. How deplorable is such dark- 
ness! Who weuld not desire to send them the 
comforts and hopes which the true Gospel in- 
spires? [ Teacher’s Present. 





Tt was a saying of Cesar, that no music was so charming 
to his ears, as the requests of friends, and the supplications 
of those who wanted his assistance. 


From the New York Observer. 
THE YOUNG MISSIONARY. 

N. W. is the son of poor but pious parents, 
who live inthe secluded forests which every where 
surround the beautiful village of W , Mass. 
In the year 1833, when twelve years of age, the 
instructions and prayers of his pious father and 
mother were sealed by the Spirit of God, and he 
became hopefully a Christian. A few days after 
this, he approached his mother with a counte- 
nance expressive of more than his usual thought- 
fulness, and said—‘‘ Mother, I’ve been thinking 
about being a missionary,” ‘‘ Well, N. what 
have you thought about it?” ‘‘ I’ve thought of 
the poor heathen children who have never heatd 
of Jesus Christ; and there are so many of them, 
Mother, I want to go and tell them about God 
and heaven.” ‘‘ But N. have you thought how 
much it will cost you to be a missionary to the 
heathen? You must leave father and mother, 
and brothers and sisters, and never see them any 
more; you must live among strangers and sava- 
ges, who will abuse you and perhaps kill you; 
and when you are sick, you’ll have no mother or 
sister to watch by your bed, and give you medi- 
cine or drink, and when you come to die, you 
must perhaps die alone, and have no pious friend 
speak to you of Christ, and to pray for the peace 
of your soul. My son, have you thought of this?” 
In view of this catalogue of missionary trials, the 
young apostle made this truly apostolic reply: 





‘* Yes, mother; but will not God be friend enough? 
And besides, it will be but a very little while 
before all of us who love Christ will meet togeth- 


After a moment’s silence, which 
the mother’s emotions Vid nut alluw her to inter. 


rupt, he added, ‘‘ and shall we not all be happier 
there”—pointing upward with his finger, and 
with a glowing countenance—“ if J can but per- 
Mother, I 
do want to be a missionary.”” The mother, whose 
object had been to try the strength of his purpose, 
was now constrained to tell him that his parents 
had not the pecuniary ability to qualify him for 
the high vocation to which he thus early and 
Let the pious logic spoken by 
this child come home to the breasts of all our 
youthful converts, our pious students in theology 
and medicine, and the piteous cry of the destitute 
would ere long give place to ‘‘ a and 
_N. 


er in heaven.”’ 


suade some heathen to go there too? 


heartily aspired. 


the voice of melody.” 
TAA SEO LEE NE 


«I WANT A HEATHEN BOX.’ 





of 


another part of the city. A few Sabbaths since 


as the superintendent was going to his school,a gir] 


of six years, came out of a house and said to him 
“* Mr. I want a heathen box.””—The superin 
tendent stopt and looked at her, wondering wha 
she could mean. At length he said, ‘* What is i 
you wish?” ‘‘I want a heathen box,” said she 





the school, so that the children can carry a cen 


Mr.—— now understood that she meant a contri 











Some six months ago a Sabbath School was es- 
tablished in one of the most unpromising sections 
There was not a pious person in the 
neighborhood.—The school commenced with sev- 
en scholars and now numbers about fifty. The 
superintendent and his eleven teachers belong in 


‘* I think it would be a good plan to have one in 


every Sabbath to put in to buy Bibles to send to 
the heathen; here is one cent I want to put in.” 


bution box, and he was greatly affected, for he 
had never thought of the plan before; and indeed 
it is not strange that he had not, considering the 
great poverty and moral degradation of the fami- 
lies from which his scholars principally came. 


After a moment’s reflection, he told her that a hea- 
then box should be prepared for the next Sabbath. 
The little girl and two other children, with 
whom she had talked on the subject, as they went 
to the school on the same Sabbath of this conver- 
sation, took their cents which were laid aside to 
be put into the box when it was made. At the 
close of the school, the superintendent informed 
the scholars of the little girl’s request, and told 
them that‘he should get a heathen box made for 
the next Sabbath, so that every child,who wished, 
could bring a cent and put into it to buy Bibles 
for the heathen. The interest that kindled in the 
countenances of these children, showed that the 
plan was one in which they would engage with 
the most hearty pleasure. 
The next Sabbath came; the heathen box was 
prepared, and the children brought forward their 
little offerings. Oh, who can describe the mingled 
emotions of astonishment and joy, experienced by 
the superintendent and teachers of this school, 
when, remembering all the circumstances of these 
children, they found the result of their first con- 
tribution to be forty-one cents! Considering the 
circumstances, it is believed that the liberality of 
this contribution has seldom been surpassed in the 
history of modern benevolence. The Sabbath 
after this memorable contribution, (if we mistake 
not,) we loaned the superintendent an image of 
the idol Gunesh,which we have recently received 
from a dear Missionary brother in Bombay. He 
carried it to his school and exhibited it to the 
children. During this exhibition, a little boy, 
whose sympathies appear to have been excited in 
behalf of those who worship such senseless idols, 
said, with all the simplicity of a child, and from 
the overflowings of his heart, ‘‘ I think we bet- 
ter put in two cents now.”? Remarks surely are 
unnecessary. [S. S. Visitor. 











MORALITY 








Temperance and Intemperance. 

[In the first article below, our young readers will 
see one of the dreadful effects of Intemperance—in the 
second article, they will see what they can do to help 
cure this horrid mischief—and in the third article,they 
will find encouragement to engage in the good work 
of promoting the Temperance Reform.] 

Dreadfal Effects of Intemperance, 

No one can peruse the following affecting article, 
which we copy from the Dover, N. H. Morning Star, 
without lamenting the baneful consequences which 
frequently arize from Intemperance. Disease, insani- 
ty, suicide and murder follow in its train:— 

‘* Departed this life in Hamburgh, N. Y. on 
the Ist day of April last, Jonn Orre, aged thir- 
teen years. The circumstances of his death were 
as follows:—A little past mid-day the unfortunate 
boy obtained a rope, on one end of which was a 
, | ring, which he endeavored to conceal, and imme- 
-| diately hastened to‘a wood, a short distance from 
t | his father’s house. But in spite of all his efforts, 
t| he was observed by some of his unsuspecting 
little brothers and sisters, who followed him to 
the fatal spot. He then climbed a small tree, 
t|and after waiting some time, made a noose by 
passing the end of the rope through the ring, 
which he put on his neck. He then fastened 
.|the rope to the tree and jumped off, and in e 
moment was in eternity! His little sister being 
under the tree, shrieked aloud, saying her broth- 
er John had fallen. This brought to the spot her 
mother and some of the other children, when 
a scene of sorrow and Jamentation took place 
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which can be better imagined than described. 

This child was led to the perpetration of the 
rash and wicked deed by the cruel treatment 
which he received from a drunken father, who 
was at that time almost dead drunk at a neighbor- 
ing grog-shop. Some hours afterwards, with 
much urging and assistance, he was got home; 
but being in liquor his presence only augmented 
the grief of his afflicted family. When under the 
influence of ardent spirit, he was often known to 
vent his madness on poor John; and on the morn- 
ing of that day, before leaving home for the grog- 
shop, without any provocation, he threatened him 
with a severe whipping. John was a bright and 
active lad, had the name of being virtuous, and 
was the main support of the family. Frequently 


after‘having labored hard to obtain the means of 


support for his poor mother and her children, his 
drunken father would expend his earnings for rum. 
The deceased was often heard to say that it would 
be better for him to die than to live—that he had 


rather die than to stay here, &c.—always assign- 
ing as the reason, the cruel treatment of his fath- 
’ 





or.” 
Young Temperance Agents. 


The Temperance Recorder says, a little girl in 
the town of C——, in the state of New York, 


aged six years, went one day to a neighbor and 
said, Mrs. N. I want to join the temperance so- 
Thinking her too young to understand the 


ciety. 
subject, Mrs. N. told her as well as she could, 
what she would be expected to do if she joined 


She said she knew all that, and she was willing 
Mrs. N. having obtained the consent of | 


to do it. 
the parents, put her name upon the constitution. 
The child then precured a copy of the pledge, 


and in a few days she obtained to it the names of 
more than a hundred of her mates and companions. 

That child has net lived in vain, even if she 
Her efforts will doubtless save 
many feet from falling, many eyes from tears, and 
many souls from death. Her example, the example 
ofa mere child,ought to put to the blush,thousands 
They 
have been members for years, have talents, and 
influence, and time and opportunity, and yet they 
never have been, perhaps, directly instrumental 
of a single individnal’s taking the pledge of total 


should die now. 


ofthe members ef temperance societies. 


abstinence from ardent spirit. 


A little boy in the village of R——, recently 
united with the temperance society, since which 
he has procured the names of one hundred and 
forty children to the pledge of total abstinence 
The example of this 
little boy, too, is worthy of imitation, and affords 
also a reproof to those who are his seniors in 
years, but not equals in active exertions and per- 


from all intoxicating drinks. 


severing labors. 
Many persons have doubted the utility of en 
couraging or soliciting children to join the tem 


perance reform, alleging that they were not able 


to comprehend the nature of the pledge, and un 


derstand the meaning and force of the covenant. 


But we think the objection gratuitous; for it re 


quires no very great maturity of mind, or strength 
of intellect to comprehend that ardent spirit is a 
poison, and that its use is both injurious and un- 





necessary. 
From the Temperance Herald. 


George Jones, or Firmness Rewarded, 


In one of those delightful villages which bor- 
der the Connecticut river, a young lawyer resi- 
ded, to whom I shall give the name of George 
Jones, (and though the name is fictitious the per- 
sonage is real.) It was his native valley, and all 
around him received pleasure from the elevated 
character of his mind and from the fair prospect 
of happiness, which opened upon the village belle, 


when, asthe bride of George Jones,she emigrate 
to a neighboring state. 


Here an office was opened; and, as the coun- 


try was new, every desirable facility was offere 


Mr. Jones for rising to eminence in his profes- 
sion, and nothing was wanting to make life glide 


serenely with the youthful pair. 








I have at this moment a distinct recollection of 
the smiling features of their first-born son, as 
year after year, he played around the dwelling of 
his grandmother, in all the busy energy of youth, 
ignorant of the sorrows of his mother. 

And what, it may be asked, could have thrown 
a shade over a scene so brilliant? I answer, it 
was intemperance. The details are spared; every 
one can picture in imagination the deserted wife, 
the child of want, and the stricken hearts of the 
aged grand parents: every one knows that pov- 
erty and sorrow follow close upon the footsteps 
of intemperance. It was so in this case.—Shall 
I not go, said the aged father of Mrs. Jones, and 
bring home our suffering child? 

It was however kindly ordered otherwise; and 
Mrs. Jones continued the companion of her hus- 
band, and the helper of her babes. 

The gentlemen of the law located in the same 

region with Mr. Jones, looked on with the deep- 
est commisseration. They knew that he might 
stand first in his profession, and the thought to 
them was painful in the extreme, that his manly 
mind should be chained down and debased by 
alcohol, and they did, what it might perhaps be 
well for every sober community to do, in similar 
circumstances; they stood aloof from his society, 
treating him with that entire neglect, which his 
conduct merited; meanwhile every delicate atten- 
tion was extended to his suffering family.—The 
broken hearted wife and the helpless babes, felt 
that they had sympathising friends: but who can 
comfort such a family? A gleam of sunshine may 
for a moment light up their pathway, but the joy 
it brings is transient in duration, and mixed with 
sorrow that cannot be soothed. 
But there was mercy in store for Mrs. Jones. 
Her husband could ill brook the contempt with 
which he was treated. Pride was deeply wound- 
ed when he saw that one by one, the wise and 
good had all forsaken him; and this change 
brought him at Jast to think on his ways. O how 
desirable that every inebriate should adopt a sim- 
ilar course; that he would think. To George 
Jones the hour of reflection, though painful, was 
yet salutary. He adopted the resolution not to 
d,ink tess—not to indulge only in an occasional 
glass—or to restrict himself to wine ;—but he took 
the stand which alone is safe; he resolved on total 
abstinence, and he was saved—saved I doubt not, 
for time and eternity. 

How pleasant to contrast the present situation 
of Mrs. Jones with what it would have been had 
he not put forth all the energies of his mind and 
adopted the manly resolution that his appetite 
should be no longer his master. 

Year after year Mr. Jones has been a Senator 
in Congress;—the pride and boast of his constit- 
.|uents, who, before conferring that honor, placed 
.| him upon the bench, and showed him in various 
other ways that none stood higher in public esti- 
_|mation. And now, when the fortunes of Mrs. 
Jones are the subject of conversation in her na- 
_|tive village; no matron thinks of higher honor, or 
anticipates greater happiness for her child than 
has fallen to the lot ofthe village belle; while the 
grave moralist, when he points a tale, never fails 
to recollect the manly resolution of George Jones, 
or to contrast the present situation of this happy 
family with what it would have been, had the 
poverty and wretchedness of the intemperate been 
united upon these children, with their usual atten- 
dants, neglected education, immoral scenes, and 
unholy parental example. 

LR SEL EIEN, 
From the London Youth's Magazue. 
THE OPPOSITES. 

T wish to lay before my juvenile readers the his- 
tory of two persons with whose habits I have be- 
come intimately acquainted, and as there will be no 
particular necessity for my mentioning their real 
names, I shall call them by such as truly bespeak 
their characters —the first, Directty and the 
other Present ty. 
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then bow before his Maker, and go off to his 
work comfortably. 

Presevtly would feel inclined to lie a little lon. 
ger, and would frequently drop off to sleep again; 
he generally got up late, often wearied the pa- 
tience of his parents and his employers, was ver 
guilty of forgetting or totally neglecting his pri. 
vate devotions, and not unfrequently received a 
severe reprimand for his indolent conduct. 
Directly was sure to arrange his time and his 
work, if possible, so as to attend the first call to 
his meals; he came in clean, and was ready to 
join at the commencemnt of the family devotions, 
or when the blessing was craved on the provi- 
sions of the table. 

Presently generally came in too late, not unfre- 
quently forgetting to wash his hands, and in his 
haste he stumbled over something inthe way. He 
was always clam@yous and disorderly, and made no 
scruple of disturbing the devotional feelings and 
attentions of all the rest of the family. 

Directly, after partaking of the necessary re- 
freshments of the table, would proceed steadily 
and cheerfully to his employment, and finding all 
safe, would commence his usual labors without 
loss of time. 

Presently was generally the last to rise from 
the table—had some news or tittle tattle to com- 
municate, or might be seen listening to what oth- 
ers had to say, while his master who was waiting 
to see him at his work, would often return home 
under unpleasant feelings of mind. 

Directly would frequently be speaking about 
his good master—of the tokens of respect which 
he had experienced from him, and of his read- 
iness at all times to do him a kindness. 

Presently would be as often compl.ining that 
his master was a very uncomfortable man to work 
for, that he was never satisfied and continually 
finding fault. 

Directly was very punctual to his engagements, 
and could not endure that any person should wait 
for him on any occasion. 

Presently was very indifferent about those who 
waited for him, but was very impatient if required 
to wuit for any one. In his engagements he gen- 
erally attended about half an hour after the time 
appointed, with a variety of excuses for his ab- 
sence, but which were only so many proofs of his 
recklessness, his indolence, or his mismanagement 
of time. 

Directly loved to be in his place at the com- 
mencement of all the appointed means of grace, 
especially at the chapel, or around the family 
altar, considering it a very important part of his 
devotions not to disturb that of others, and influ- 
enced by a conviction that where God and reli- 
gion, and the welfare of souls, were concerned, 
punctuality was absolutely necessary. 

Presently had no such anxiety, and if he fortu- 
nately got there before the conclusion of the first 
hymn, he thought all was well, and his conscience 
from habit did not appear to condemn him. 

Directly highly disapproved of any poor person 
waiting at the door when applying for alms, soli- 
citing a favor, or attending upon any other busi- 
ness, considering they were human beings, pos- 
sessing the same feelings as himself, and that an 
answer might as well be given at first as last. 

Presently made a point of never answering the 
first single knock at the door, and thought it 
quite sufficient if he answered the second, and a 
_ piece of condescension if he answered it at 
all. 

Directly very seldom entered a door, or a gate, 
without shutting it after him, considering that a 
draught might be as unpleasant to those in the 
house, as the intrusion of cattle would be to the 
owner of a corn-field or garden. 

Presently considered these things as unworthy 
his trouble or attention,especially when he thought 
it probable that some person would shortly follow 
him, or that he himself would soon return. 

Directly, when he had to travel by the coach, 























Directly always made it a point to get up im- 


mediately when called in the morning; he would 














made every necessary preparation for his journey 
over night; got to the office in good time in the 
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morning, had his choice of seats, 

comfortably. ; 
Presently left some few things to attend to in 

the morning; got up rather late, had to run 

nearly all the way to the office, in his hurry left 

his umbrella behind him, reached the coach in a 
reat heat, was compelled to submit to an uncom- 

fortable seat, got wet through with the rain, 

caught a violent cold, which brought on an ill- 

ness, from which it would appear that he never 

recovered, if to him is to be referred the following 

EPITAPH. 

Here where the sun shines so cal mly and pleasantly, 

Lie the remains of ‘* the late” Mr. Presently! 

Calmly it never shone on him whilst living, 

For he was the creature of care and misgiving— 

Hurry and worry, confusion and dizziness, 

Doing to-day what was yesterday’s business! 

Poor man! his whole life was one effort to find, 

Whether time wasas bald as folksthought him, behind; 

But see! while hetween two opinions he lingers, 

The crafty old fellow has slipped through his fingers, 

And shaking his forelock, exclaims in defiance, 

“ Till you lay hold of this, sir, a fig for your — ys 

C k. Ne 
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THE CONSCIENTIOUS SERVANT. 

I suppose all my readers have read the inter- 
esting history of Joseph, and can tell how ill he 
was treated by his brethren, how faithful he was 
to his master, how affectionate to his father, and 
how kind and forgiving to his brethren. But 
there is one thing to be learned from the history 
of Joseph, to which I want my little friends to 
direct their particular attention. It is this, —that 
God exercises a special providence in the affairs 
of men, and brings about his own wise and holy 
purposes by the most unlikely means. When Jo- 
seph was a servant in Potiphar’s house, and was 
so cruelly reproached and imprisoned because he 
would not sin against God, who would have thought 
that this was designed to prepare him for becom- 
ing the instrument of saving his father’s family,and 


the whole nation of the Egyptians, from perishing 
by famine? Butif he had feared imprisonment more 
than sin, and had complied with the wishes of his 
wicked mistress, instead of becoming an honor- 
able, useful, and happy man, he might have died 
anunknown and unlamented victim of vice. In 
this instance, Joseph became a model for all 
young persons who are engaged in service or 
apprenticeship. And although too many are wil- 
ling to yield to any temptation to be unfaithful to 
their employers and to God, yet I believe there 
are some who would rather suffer any punish- 
ment than act against their conscience to please 
man. I know an instance of this kind, which I 
will relate. 

James R. came to this country from Europe, 
without fortune and without friends. But he had 
received a pious education, and possessed a good 
character and a tender conscience; and these 
were better than wealth or friends. He entered 
into the employment of a gentleman in the coun- 
tty, inthe capacity of a coachman. Do any of 
my little readers feel inclined to despise him for 
the meanness of his situation? Let them know 
that God looketh at the heart, and that in his 





sight a pious servant is a more honorable charac- |. 


‘erthan a proud and luxurious master. It was 
the practice of James to clean his carriage on 
Saturday afternoon, that he might have no unne- 
cessary work to do on the Sabbath. But one 
aturday evening, after he had finished this work, 
the carriage had been used at so late an hour, 
that it could not be cleaned again. On the next 
morning his employer told him to get the carriage 
ready to drive the family to church. This was a 
ying situation for James. He must either dis- 
Please God, by acting contrary to his conscience, 
“ disoblige his master, and perhaps lose his 
En. * But duty triumphed. He respectfully 
‘ld the gentleman that he could not do such work 
‘the Sabbath. His master was much displeas- 


and went off; was a work of necessity. But finding James re- 
solute, he finally told him, if he did not do it, he 
This would have been a 
severe trial to James, for his employer was really 
a kind-hearted man, and might prove a very valu- 
But he resolved to obey God 
rather than man, whatever might be the conse- 
His master at length gave up the point, 


must leave his service. 


able friend to him. 


quence. 
and left James to obey his conscience. 


ment. 


rity, took him into his counting-house in the city 
as his only clerk. James had been aconsiderable 
time in this situation, when I became acquainted 
with him, and offered to procure him a situation 
where he would have double the salary that he 
was then receiving. But with tears of gratitude 
in his eyes, he told me that his employer had been 
so kind to him, and he had so much leisure time 


leaving his situation. Thus he continued for 
several years, faithfully serving his employer, im- 
proving in useful knowledge,and growing in grace. 
He became a zealous and successful Sabbath- 
school teacher, and an ardent friend and promo- 
ter of the missionary cayse. Having acquired a 
knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan- 
guages, and studied a regular course of theology, 
in his leisure hours, he has been ordained to the 
gospel ministry, and expects soon to go to a-far 
distant land to carry the news of salvation to its 
benighted inhabitants. { Youth’s Friend. 


THE NURSERY. 

















Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Talk with my little Son.—No. I. 
Father, will you please to tell me a story this 
morning? 
I do not think of any new story, just now, my 
son. Shall we talk about some of the stories you 
have read in the Child’s Book on the Soul? 
What ones, father? 
About Robert and his mother. 

Oh, father, you told me last night that we should 
read another chapter about them this morning. 

Well, we will read it, after breakfast; you 
may be Robert and I will be Mrs. Stanhope. 
But now we will talk about the pebble and Eliza. 
Do you think your little sister is likeRobert’s sister? 
I think Robert’s little sister was larger than 
Hannah is. 
What makes you think so, John? 
Why, father, Hannah cannot stand alone, but 
Eliza could stand alone, and could walk. Don’t 
you know there is a picture of her, and her sha- 
dow, in the book? 
Yes, my son, I know there is. Well, is Ian- 
nah more like Eliza, or like the pebble? 
She is more like Eliza, father. And I was 
thinking, last night, that my little dog is more 
like a little girl than a pebble is. 
Why so, John? 
Because, father, Argus eats and drinks, but a 
pebble cannot eat and drink. I found a pretty 
red stone, yesterday, but it was not so pretty as 
Hannah’s red cheeks. 
Then I suppose you did not kiss it. 
No, no, father, that would be droll to kiss a 
stone. I laid it up in the little box that David 
Miller gave me. Father, may I lend the Child’s 
Book on the Soul to David? He says he never 
read about Robert Stanhope. 
When you and I have read it through, perhaps 
you may. You may carry him your Youth’s 
Companion to-day, if you think he would like it. 
He is always very glad when I carry him the 
Companion. He says his mother would like to 
see the one you carried into the school, the other 


And now observe the providence of God. If 
James had done as he was required, he might 
perhaps have lived and died in a menial employ- 
But from that time, he was received into 
greater favor than before; and at length his em- 
ployer perceiving that he had received an educa- 
tion above his station, and convinced of his integ- 


for study and prayer, that he could not think of 


Well, T am very glad he remembered about it. 
David is a very good boy. Do you know what 
he does, every morning, before breakfast? 

I suppose he prays to his Heavenly Father. 

Yes, I suppose he does. All good boys do so. 
But he does something else. 


What is it, father? Does he drive the cows to 
pasture? 

I don’t know how that is. But he does some- 
thing else, which I think will make him wise and 

ood. 

Then I think he learns something. He does 
not learn a hymn, every morning, does he, father? 

No, but he learns a verse in the Bible, and 
talks with his mother about it; and when Sunday 
comes, he repeats the verses to his Sabbath- 
school teacher. 

When did he begin, father? 

He began last week. Now,can you tell me 
how many verses he will learn in a year? 

He will learn three hundred and sixty-five, 
because there are three hundred and sixty-five 
days in a year. Father, may I learn a verse 
every day? 

Yes, my son, you may begin tomorrow, if you 
are a good boy. I intend to come into the school 
again to-day, and I shall ask the -teacher how you 
behave. 

I am glad you are coming, father. The schol- 
ars like to have some one come in, and talk to 
them, and tell them stories. The teacher has the 
book about Jonah Ross. She is going to tell us 
about him, to-day. 

I am glad your teacher loves her scholars so 
well. Now we will go to breakfast. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
POLITENESS, 


How few little children think it worth while to 
be polite to their playmates and friends. By 
politeness I do not mean a great deal of unne- 
cessary bowing and curtseying, but that delicate 
attention to the comfort of those around us that 
springs from a kind, generous heart. How many 
little children enter a room without noticing re- 
spectfully those who are older than themselves. 
I have seen them come in of a cold winter day 
and draw their little chairs up before the fire in 
such a way that those who were sitting back 
could not feel the warmth of it at all,and this with- 
out the least apology for such a breach of polite- 
ness. Then perhaps they interrupt those in the 
room when they are engaged in conversation, by 
asking some foolish question, instead of waiting 
till an opportunity was given them to speak. 
Then they are impolite to their little playmates, 
their sisters, if they have any; instead of assisting 
them when their help is really needed, they leave 
them-to help:themselves. How many little boys 
think it beneath them to be kind and polite to a 
sister. 

I have seen some few who thought differently. 
I recollect last winter I used to meet a fine manly 
lad, drawing his little sister to school on his sled. 
Her ‘little rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes bore 
testimony that his politeness was not thrown away 
upon her. She would pat his cheek with her 
little soft hand and call him her ‘ kind brother.”’ 
He would frequently meet boys of his acquain- 
tance who would urge him to leave his sister and 
go with them to coast on the common. His an- 
swer always was, ‘‘ Yes, when I have carried 
little Emily to school.’’ Do you think that boy 
was not a good son, a good brother? I never saw 
him impatient when he was walking with his sister 
because her little feet could ’nt ‘‘keep up” with 
his. He did’nt give her a sly twitch as some little 
boys do, or frighten her with stories of ‘‘old men” 
or ‘‘ beggars,”’ till she was afraid of her shadow. 
No, he was always polite to her—and do you 
think he will forget to be polite as he grows older? 
No, for it will become a habit with him, and the 
little attentions which cost him nothing and are so 








‘dat his refusal, and tried to convince him that it 


day. David told her what you read about the 
little boy who said he begged when he prayed. 


gratifying to those who receive them, will gain 
him many a friend. Think of this when you are 
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Youth’s Companion. 








tempted to be rude or selfish or unkind to those 
about you, and remember that you lose nothing by 
being polite. But a stronger motive than that 
should influence us—we should ‘‘do unto others 
as we would that they should do unto us.” Who 
is it that has said ‘‘ Be ye kind one to another?” 











BBATH SCHOOL. 





WHAT A LITTLE GIRL DID. 

In the spring of the last year, a girl, about 
twelve years of age, who is a scholar in one of 
the Sunday Schools connected with the South- 
wark Sunday School Society, was in a delicate 
state of health; her father, being a seafaring man, 
employed in navigating a trading vessel to the 
coast of France, resolved to take her with him 
to Dunkirk, where an English family resided, 
with whom he was acquainted. The Sabbath 
previous to going, on taking leave of her teacher, 
she asked for some tracts to take with her, as, 
she said, she hoped they might be useful. Her 
request was complied with, and she was supplied 
with a bundle of tracts. She was the only female 
on board the vessel, the crew and passengers of 
which were very profane. The voyage proceeded 
very tediously, and on one occasion, they were 
becalmed many hours; this gave occasion for the 
utterance of a profusion of oaths that shocked the 
feelings of this child, who had been taught the 
sinfulness of swearing. Lying in her cabin very 
ill, she thought of her tracts, and mustered 
strength enough to crawl to her box, and taking 
out ‘** The Swearer’s Prayer,”’ she put it into the 
hands of the young man who had been the most 
profane, and asked him if he would like to read 
that little book. He said he would be glad to 
read anything to pass away the time. He read it 
aloud, and every individual appeared deeply at- 
tentive—a solemn pause ensued. This encour- 
aged the little girl to go to her box a second time. 
She then brought the ‘‘ History of Naaman.’’ 
This was eagerly read by the same youth, and 
listened to with equal attention; so much so, that 
not a word was spoken for several minutes. Some 
time after an oath was uttered; but it was heard 
with general disapprobation. The young man 
who had been reading, addressed the swearer, 
and said, ‘*‘ How can you swear, after hearing 
what has just been read? I have determined 
never to swear again as long as I live.” ‘‘So 
have I,” said another; and the whole company 
entered into a solemn yow, that they would not 
swear any more. This engagement they adhered 
to, at least till the end of the voyage, as no more 
profane language was heard during the remainder 
of the passage. When landed at Dunkirk, and 
the parties were separating to proceed to their 
respective destinations, the young man begged 
the little girl would oblige him by giving him the 
tracts he had read, that he might carry them with 
him. This she very readily did, and then they 
parted, probably never to meet again in this 
world. The other tracts she took with her, and 
read them to the family in whose care her father 
left her, and who were very glad to hear them; 
and during her stay, frequently requested her to 
read them over again. After a residence of 
about a month, she returned to England in anoth- 
er vessel, leaving behind her at the particular 
request of the family, all her little books. She 
arrived in the river Thames about 12 o’clock on 





pity a part of the Sermon, at least, were not adapt- 
ed to their capacities, that they might profit by the 
preaching of the Gospel, as well as their parents.— 
There seems to be something wanting for the benefit 
of those who cannot yet digest “ strong meat.” We 
are happy therefore to find a specimen of preaching, 
which is calculated, and cannot fail at once to inter- 
est and instruct Children, in a volume which has been 
kindly sent to us by the author—it is entitled ‘Lectures 
to Children on the Last Hours of our Lord JesusChrist,’ 
by the Rev. Cuartes A. Goopricn. That most in- 
teresting part of the Life of our Saviour, is narrated 
and enlarged upon, in these Lectures, in a way which 


nize and impress the mind by its sublimity and truth. 


‘© milk of the word.’* 
ee ae 


must rivet the attention by its simplicity, and solem- 


We hope all our readers will have the privilege of 
reading these Lectnres; and we also hope the time is 
not far distant, when Ministers will, occasionally, at 
least, adapt their Sermons, as these Lectures are, to 
the understandings of thuse who nced the sincere 


in the state of Indiana. 
back about 30 miles alone. 
yards above the trees, when a fellow traveller going 
in the same direction overtook me. 
fell into conversation, and had rode together about a 


one little boy and two little girls. 
come up to us, I stopped my horse, and said to them, 
“‘children, would you like some little books?” 
soon as they saw the books, they came close up to my 


[Editor’s Correspondence.] 
INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
LETTER X. 
Dear children,—About a year since I was travelling 
T had rode one day on horse- 
The sun was but a few 


We immediately 


mile, when we saw three children coming towards us, 
When they had 


As 


horse, and reached up their little hands to take them. 
As I was about to leave them I said, ** Now you must 
be good children and always do what your parents 
tell you.”? Said the youngest of the little girls, “‘ Our 
ma is dead! and our pa is gone to New Orleans.” I 
might tell you some more things, about our conversa- 
tion with the children, but this was not what I began 
to write for. I was going to tell you what the stranger 
said after we left them. ‘ Those little books,’ said 
he,‘* remind me of a traveller who lefta little book with 
one of my neighbors. It was about three years since. 


He called at the neighbor’s door to get some drink, 
and as he was going away he put the book into the 
hands of the person who brought him the drink. It 
was laid upon the shelf, and the family did not read it 
much, But there was a man who lived with this fam- 
ily and worked for them, and one day he took up the 
book and began to read it. It was very interest- 
ing, and the more he read in it the more he wished 
to read. After he had read it through, he thought 
much about it, and soon began to read it again. The 
man with whoin he was living, often saw him take the 
book, and go away to read it, and when he came 
back, he saw that ke always looked serious and sol- 
emn. He saw also that he left off using all wicked 
words, and seemed very different from what he used 
to. So hesaid to him one day, ‘* What is that little 
yellow covered book which you read so much?” * It 
is a book that tells about the worth of the soul,’ said 
the man, “and I wish you would read it.” As soon 
ashe had an opportunity, he did read it, and when 
they were at work together again, they talked a great 
deal about it. ‘The man who first read the book had 
now began to attend meeting. He saw and felt that 
the soul was of more value than the whole world. 





Saturday night, got on shore, and reached her 
home between one and two on Sabbath morning. 
In the afternoon she appeared in her place at 
school, and related to her beloved teacher, with 
feelings of peculiar animation and interest, the 
history of her little bundle of religious tracts. 

[London Home Missionary Magazine. 





EDITORIAL. 














We have often thought, while hearing a learned 


He saw also that he was in danger of losing his soul 
forever, and with great anxiety he began to inquire 
what he should do to be saved. He oiten went away 
to a neighboring grove to pray that God would be 
merciful to hima sinner. Weeks and months passed 
away, and he found no relief. One Sabbath he heard 
a minister preach from these words. ‘* The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from allsin.”? If you look into 
the Testament, first of John Ist chapter and 7th verse, 
you will find it there written. As he went home he 
continued to think about the blood of Jesus Christ 
which was shed on Calvary to cleanse the soul from 
sin. He prayed earnestly that his sins might all be 
washed away in this atoning blood. Three weeks 


The sun had gone down, and the shades of evenin 
were gathering around him, when he retired alone to 
the grove where he had so often been to pray. He 
returned ata late hour, but not as he went. ‘Old 
things had passed away, anid all things become new.” 
The Saviour bad given him a new heart. His burden 
of sin had been removed, and his sorrow and sadnegg 
were exchanged for that peace which passeth under- 
standing. He was now a happy man. Yes, dear 
children, he was a happy man, hecause he had re- 
seen of his sins, and loved the Saviour. He no 
onger feared the terrors of death or the grave, for 
he believed,*‘that if this earthly house of his tabernacle 
were dissolved, he had a building of God, a house not 
made with hanis, eternal in the heavens.” He told 
his feelings to the man with whom he lived, and daily 
talked much with him about the worth of the sout,and 
often prayed with him and for him, till he too became 
a Christian. They are now both of them members of 
the church of Christ, and if you ever go to heaven I 
think you will see there Mr. H. and Mr. F. and also 
the man who gave them the little book. 

Now children,! have but a word or two more to say. 
The little yellow covered hook was a tract, entitled 
** The worth of the soul;” some of you have read it. 
But what I wish to ask you is, will you not all get this 
little ** yellow covered book” and read it, and see what 
it was that so deeply interested Mr. H.? It will cost but 
one cent. Ifyou will do this, children, you will much 
oblige your very affectionate friend Sepewicx. 











MISCELLANY. 


The Muscles. 
“ When one means fails, try another.” 

On the northern coast of Iretand, a friend of Dr. 
Darwin saw above a hundred crows at once preying 
upon muscles: the mode of doing this was remarkable, 
each crow took a muscle up in the air twenty or forty 
yards high, and let it fall on the stones; and thus, by 
breaking the shell, got possession of the animal.—.fp- 
plieation. ‘‘ Ican’t do it” is often a very silly speech. 
One trial more, and the thing perhaps may be done. 
But should this fail, it may be done in another way. 
The crow who could not open the shell with its beak, 
broke it by a fall, and so got the muscle; and the little 
boy or girt who is told todo any thing, should not give 
it up till all ways are tried.—[ London Youth’s Mag. 











The Forest and the Tiger.—A Fable. 
The Javans have a fable, which they use to prove 
the relative connexions that one person has with ano- 
ther. ‘*The forest and the tiger lived together in 
close friendship; so that no one would approach the 
forest, for the tiger was always in the way; nor the 
tiger, for the forest always afforded him shelter.— 
Thus they remained both un iisturbed, on account of 
the mutual security they afforded to each other: but 
when the tiger abandoned the forest, and roamed a- 
broad, the people seeing that the tiger had quitted it, 
immediately cut down the forest and converted it into 
plantations. The tiger, in the mean time, taking 
shelter in a village, was seen by the inhabitants, who 
soon found means to kill him. In this manner, both 
parties, by abandoning their mutual duties to each 
other, were lost.”—[ Raffles’ History of Java. 











POETRY. 








From the Mother’s Hymn Book. 


IIYMN, by the Rev. Dr. Reed. 
Come, my Redeemer, come, 
And deign to dwell with me; 
O make my heart thy home, 
And bid thy rivals flee. 
Come, my Redeemer, quickly come, 
And make my heart thy lasting home. 
Why should the world presume 
To occupy thy throne? 
Come, and thy right assume— 
I would be thine alone. 
Exert thy mighty power, 
And banish all my sin; 
In this auspicious hour, 
Bring all thy graces in. 
Rule thou in every thought 
And passion of my soul, 

Till all my powers are brought, 
Beneath thy full controul. 
Then shall my days be thine, 
And all my heart be love; 
And joy and peace be mine, 

Such as are known above. 








Sermon on the Sabbath, and seeing the Children of 
different families inattentive and weary, that it was a 


more passed away, and it came Saturday eve. His 
distress on account of his sins was still very great, 





Come, my Redeemer, quickly come, 
And make my heart thy lasting home. 
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